DISARMAMENT PLAN SPEARHEADS PEACE RACE 


“General and Complete Disarmament” Theme Gives Hope for Agreement 


The new United States disarmament plan submitted 
to the United Nations September 25, drew favorable 
comment and enthusiastic support from United World 
Federalists’ spokesmen. President Paul W. Walter and 
UN Observer Marion McVitty termed the plan a 
long step in the search for a solution to the present 
arms race. Though it was felt by some that the plan 
introduced in President Kennedy’s UN speech left 
something to be desired in some respects, the three- 
stage program was unanimously applauded for its as- 
signing a larger role to the UN in the enforcement 
and control of disarmament. 


The plan, titled The United States Program for 
General and Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful 
World, provides for the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Disarmament Organization for verification of 
disarmament steps within the program, and a perma- 
nent UN Peace Force as a peace-keeping unit to en- 
force international law. The three guiding principles 
of the plan are listed as (1) immediate action on dis- 
armament towards the goal of complete disarmament, 
(2) all disarmament obligations must be subject to 
effective international control, and (3) the establish- 
= of adequate peace-keeping machinery within the 

N. 


In addition to strengthening peace-keeping machin- 
ery through the UN, innovations in this new U.S. 
initiative give encouragement to many observers of an 
eventual U.S.—Soviet agreement on the complex issues 
of disarmament: The plan accepts the goal of “gen- 
eral and complete” disarmament, which has been 
Russia’s terminology. There is now more flexibility 
in the first stage committing the U.S. to more dis- 
armament at the outset. The reduction of missiles is 
now listed in the first stage instead of later. The first 
stage introduces a new concept of stopping all nuclear- 
weapons development simultaneously—tests, produc- 
tion of fissionable material, transfer of weapons or 
information of weapons, and use of nuclear weapons 
in outer space. The first stage calls for a cut to 2.1 
million men in Soviet and American forces instead of 
the old first-step level of 2.5 million. 


The less rigid approach reflected by the new U.S. 
plan and the first U.S.—Soviet agreement on broad 
principles for disarmament on September 21, are en- 
couraging signs that the two powers may be closing 
some of the ground that divides them on the means of 
halting the arms race. 


a? is an outline of the three stages of the U.S. 
plan: 


Stage 1: 


e A treaty prohibiting nuclear testing. 

e Creation of the International Disarmament Or- 
ganization with the major powers as permanent 
members with no vetoes. 

e An end to production of fissionable materials; no 
transfer of control of nuclear weapons to any na- 
tion not now owning them. 


e A reduction in inventory and an end to production 
of weapons delivery systems. 

e A 2.1 million manpower force limitation for the 
U.S., U.S.S.R., and presumably Red China, with 
lower figures for other states. 

e No use of outer space for nuclear weapons and 
advance notice of space vehicle and missile 
launchings. 

e Establish observation posts to check on military 
concentrations and movements to prevent surprise 
attack. 


Stage 2: 


e Establishment of a permanent UN Peace Force. 

e Further development of methods for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes under the UN. 

e Further cuts in conventional forces. 

e Further reductions of nuclear stockpiles and de- 
livery systems. 

e Strengthening of the International Disarmament 
Organization to enable it to verify Stage 2 and 
determine transition to Stage 3. 


Stage 3: 
e Reduce to zero the war-making capabilities of all 
nations; states would retain only those forces nec- 
essary to maintain internal order. 


e Fully develop the UN Peace Force. 


e Prohibit production of armaments except for those 
agreed upon for the Peace Force and internal 
order. 


e Strengthen peace-keeping capabilities of the U.N. 
to assure peace and the just settlement of differ- 
ences in a disarmed world. 


The U.S. is holding to its position that the signing 
of a nuclear test treaty should precede a general dis- 
armament agreement, while the Soviets insist on im- 
mediate steps towards complete and general disarma- 
ment before a test ban. A third view is represented 
in the UN Political Committee by India which calls 
for a nuclear test moratorium as the first step. The 
present impasse is expected to be the subject of 
debate for the next few weeks of the current assembly. 


In spite of the present deadlock, UWF officials held 
out hope that some initial agreements might be reached 
during the 16th General Assembly. They have called 
the U.S. to pursue the objectives of the disarma- 
ment plan with vigor and dedication, to advance in 
the spirit of President Kennedy’s “Peace Race” speech 
to the UN: “... It is our intention to challenge the So- 
viet Union, not to an arms race, but to a peace race—to 
advance together step by step, stage by stage, until 
general and complete disarmament has been achieved. 
... To destroy arms, however, is not enough. We must 
create even as we destroy—creating world-wide law 


and enforcement as we outlaw world-wide war and 
weapons.” 


Editor’s note: See Marion McVitty’s analysis of the U.S. Disarma- 
ment Plan in November issue of War/Peace Report. 
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81% IN POLL 
FAVOR STRONGER UN 


U.S. leaders have long avoided leading govern- 
ment foreign policy too far ahead of public opin- 
ion in this country in advocating bold new pro- 
grams. This has been true of the U.S. position on 
a stronger UN to enable it to keep the peace with 
justice through enforceable world law. However, 
there is growing evidence that public support of 
a stronger UN may be greater than many policy- 
makers have supposed. 

Additional evidence of this public support is 
indicated in a poll conducted by Congressman 
William B. Widnall of New Jersey. Republican 
Widnall mailed a questionnaire to 60,000 of his 
constituents in Bergen County. The following re- 
sults were among the returns: 

1. Do you regard the United Nations as the 
best hope for maintaining world peace? 

Yes No No Opinion 
83.95 % 13.55 % 2.50% 

2. Do you believe that the United Nations has 
been effective in maintaining a better understand- 

ino between nations in the past? 

% Yes No No Opinion 
79.01% 16.05 % 4.94% 

3.a. Do you believe that one of the primary ob- 
jectives of United States foreign policy should be 
the achievement of worldwide general and com- 
plete disarmament under effective international 
control? 

Yes No No Opinion 
72.50% 21.25% 6.25 % 

3.b. As a means of assuring “effective inter- 
national control” of any disarmament agreement 
would you favor the creation of rules of law backed 
by a world court and enforced by legally controlled 
international armed force? 

Yes No No Opinion 
77.50 % 8.75 % 13.75% 

4. Do you believe that the purpose of world 
peace could be achieved through strengthening 
the United Nations? 

Yes No No Opinion 
81.48% 12.50 % 6.02% 

5. Do you believe that our Federal form of gov- 
ernment, through which 50 sovereign States live 
together in peace, provides an example of a well- 
tested system which the peoples of the world 
might follow by delegating to a strengthened 
United Nations constitutionally-limited powers 
for enforcement of worldwide disarmament and 
peaceful settlement of international disputes? 

Yes No No Opinion 
76.58 % 8.75 % 14.67 % 

6. Do you believe that the United States should 
take the lead in proposing measures of this nature 
: the face of the present attitude of the Soviet 

nion? 


Yes No No Opinion 
72.84% 12.49% 14.67% 


Detroit Chapter Takes 
UWE To Church Group 


The Detroit UWF Chapter brought the UWF 
story to over 15,000 delegates and visitors to the 
60th General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Detroit, September 17-29. UWF 
was represented by a booth that was described 
as one of the most handsome of the over 200 
exhibits in Cobo Hall. The booth was the distri- 
bution point for several thousand pieces of UWF 
literature, including a special piece, ““An Action . 
Program for Episcopalians.” 

Over 700 responses were received to a five-ques- 
tion world opinion poll which asked questions re- 
lated to strengthening the United Nations. Scores 
of delegates and visitors filled out forms asking 
for information on membership in UWF. 

The booth drew large crowds through the 
imaginative use of enlarged photographs of world 
figures with “quotes” dealing with world law and 
the UN. Past Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church Henry Knox Sherrill cooperated by allow- 
ing his photograph to be used in the center 
of the backdrop of the booth and taping a short 
message telling about the objectives of UWF. 
This message was played back on a special closed- 
circuit telephone installation at the booth. 

Chapter Chairman Walter Grossfeld praised 
the work of Mrs. Leonard Gussow, Mrs. Henry 
Reynolds, Walter Hemsing and Roy Heimback for 
their organizing of the project. Grossfeld said 
the success of the Detroit booth may serve as an 
example for future UWF activities at organiza- 
tion conventions. 


FRED LONG RESIGNS 
TOP FIELD POST 


UWF Field Operation to be Reviewed 


Frederick G. Long announced his resignation 
as UWF’s National Field Director October 15. 
He has served as the organization’s top field man 
since August, 1959. Through his extensive travel 
to all Chapter areas he has become a familiar 
figure to a large number of UWF’ers throughout 
the country. He is credited with helping to re- 
vitalize UWF’s national field operations. 

Long’s future plans were not definite at this 
writing. He has returned to New York where he 
will decide among several offers. Before joining 
UWF, Fred Long was associated in fund-raising 
activities with church organizations, and prior to 
that he served in administrative posts with 
UNICEF and UNRAA at the United Nations. 

There will be no replacement for Fred Long 
until after the November 1 meeting of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee when the entire field 
operations will be reviewed. 
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MEMBERSHIP GOES TO 95% 


ae: 


National Percentage 95% 


Over 500 Members 95 
N. California 107% 
Chicago Area 107 


Midwest 101 90 

New England 99 

Pennsylvania 97 

S. California 97 §5 

Minnesota 94 

Northeast Ohio 91 

New Jersey 89 80 

Maryland 85 

New York 83 715 
Under 500 Members 70 

Oregon 109% 

Washington, D. C. 102 65 

Colorado 100 

North Carolina 97 

Washington 97 60 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 91 

Ohio 90 55 

Indiana-Michigan 89 

Florida 80 

Delaware 64 50 

Utah 53 


45 


Student Division 125% AQ 


Note: The above figures indicate how the current 
membership of UWF’s organized areas 
compare with their membership at the 
close of the last membership year on Sept. 
30, 1960. Darker area indicates increase in 
May through September. 
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U.S. TAKES 
PEACE RACE LEAD 
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PEACE LOBBY AND THE RUSSIANS 


The Russians who deal intimately and knowl- 
edgeably with advanced technology in explosives 
and missiles, confine their remarks on disarma- 
ment to a level of sophistication which might be 
expected from a country parson addressing the 
village peace society. The refuse, even in off-the- 
record conversation, to talk in realistic terms 
about existing weapons systems, and about initial 
measures to frustrate surprise attack. They feign 
horror when it is proposed candidly to discuss 
evasion techniques. They act as if no such 
thoughts could enter their minds, in spite of the 
historical lessons of several disarmament treaties 
which spawned elaborate evasions. The Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand, discuss gory details quite 
openly. Just as medical students, who are devoted 
to a life of healing, traditionally indulge in a gay 
and macabre humor, so arms control strategists 
use military jargon in a clinical manner which 
often disguises their genuine zeal for peace. The 
American intellectual despises unctuous self- 
righteousness. 


The public, unfortunately, does not always see 
this as candor vs. deviousness. Too often it just 
sees nice Russians speaking about brotherly love 
and sunlight, while Americans talk about sneak 
attacks, thermonuclear destruction, military 
eu and clandestine tests in dark caves. 


The result is that thousands of well-meaning 
people demonstrate for unilateral disarmament in 
England and many Americans, in churches, in uni- 
versities, and elsewhere, while mistrustful of the 
Soviets, believe that the Soviet complete disarma- 
ment proposal is sound and honest. They demand 
policies that reflect Western hopes for the per- 
fectability of man. And they denounce as blood- 
thirsty ogres those who try to make an objective 
analysis of thermonuclear strategy. 


When the Kremlin can get so much mileage on 
a vague and superficial proposal for complete and 
general disarmament, it feels little pressure to 
come to grips with Western first-step proposals 
for inspection or for surprise attack prevention. 
Why should they bother? Holy Loch, Aldermas- 
ton and Trafalgar Square show they are already 
ahead of the game so far as public opinion is 
concerned. 


There is a lesson in this for the American peace 
movement, and there is also one in it for the 
American government. The peace movement must 
remain aware of the fact that the Russians are an 
indispensable party to arms control, and that it is 
just as important to place pressure on the Krem- 


Mr. Spingarn, a Washington, D. C. attorney, is former Legisla- 
tive Counsel for United World Federalists, and is now Secretary 
of the National Planning Association Committee on Security 
Through Arms Control. These remarks are taken from a speech 
made earlier this year at Oberlin College. 
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Mature Approach To Disarmament Urged of Peace Organizations 
By JEROME H. SPINGARN 


lin as on Western governments—more important, 
in fact, because there are no local peace move- 
ments to do the job in Russia. And world-wide 
acceptance, at face value, of sweeping generalities 
merely proves to the Kremlin that they don’t have 
to bother to get serious. 


It is safe to predict that pressures at home and 
in the United States will lead to the development 
of proposals which will strike a responsive chord 
in the heart of war-weary men and women all over 
the world, in language which they can understand. 
In other words, the United States will have to 
continue to discuss long-range goals, as well as 
immediate ones. In so doing, however, it must 
carefully define the conditions under which these 
long-range aspirations may be achieved. 


But success will come only if the Soviets, cn 
their part, display a willingness to discuss short- 
range as well as long-range goals, and to come to 
terms on the problems of preventing a nuclear 
flare-up during the next five years. 


In persuading the Soviets to do this, the peace 
movements and other forces which shape public 
opinion in Western and neutral countries can play 
a decisive role. They must make it clear that they 
understand the intricacies of today’s weaponry, 
that they are not naive, that they expect hard- 
headed, intellectually honest negotiations. Until 
they do so, the Soviet Union will feel no pressure 
to talk sense. 


U.S. AND BRITISH WORLD LAW LEADERS MEET THROUGH UWF-—Sir 
James Pittman, center, meets Rep. Robert Kastenmieier, left, in the 
Wisconsin Congressman’s office in Washington recently. UWF Legis- 
lative Director Sandford Persons, right, arranged the meeting. Sir 
James is a member of the British Parliament and Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Group for World Government. Rep. Kastenmieier is 
Secretary of Members of Congress for World Peace Through Rule of 
Law. Kastenmieier said Pittman was helpful in suggesting means by 
which the groups may cooperate in their study of achieving peace 
through rule of law and that the U.S. group could learn new avenues 
and concepts from the British organization. 
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